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THE NATURAL 
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The specific conditions in the sea around Iceland make the foundation 
of the enormous wealth of fish. 


Cold currents come from the Arctic Ocean to the north coast of Iceland 
where they meet and mingle with warm currents of the Gulf Stream which 
comes up to the south-eastern coast. This mixture of warm and cold sea 
which takes place more or less all around the country forms the most ideal 
conditions for a rich animal life in the sea. 


Many species of useful fish come to the Icelandic fishing grounds but 
only a few of these in sufficient numbers to be of real importance for the 
fisheries. Two species, herring and cod, are of overwhelming importance, 
other species such as haddock, redfish and various kinds of flatfish, are also 
caught. 


The various species of fish, which form the foundation of the fisheries, 
seek various areas of the coast at various times of the year, because the fish 
will either be seeking food or coming for spawning. 


During the first five months of the year the cod and other related species 
come for spawning to all the area off the south and western coasts. But the 
greatest concentration of fish is at a comparatively small area off the south- 
western coast. During this period about two-thirds of the amount of cod 


The cod end of a 
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caught over the whole year is netted or caught. Between 400-500 vessels are 
engaged in these fisheries. 


At other times of the year cod and related species are caught at different 
areas on the continental shelf. These fisheries are not very important as re- 
gards the total catch, but have a certain importance from the point of view 
of employment in various smaller ports around the coast. 


There are two principal seasons for the herring at two different areas. 
In summer, in the period from mid-June to the end of August, the herring 
flocks to the areas off the northern and eastern coast seeking food. These 
areas might thus be compared to rich grazing grounds. About 250 vessels 
are engaged in these fisheries. 

Another herring season occurs during winter, in the period from Novem- 
ber to February, when the herring remains off the south-western coast prepar- 
ing spawning, which takes place during the latter part of winter or early 
part of the summer. About 150 vessels are engaged in these fisheries. 


During the summer the vessels fish flatfish and lobster, especially smaller 
craft. 
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FISHING FLEET, The Icelandic fishing fleet comprises about 850 decked vessels of all sizes 
FISHING GEAR from small motor vessels of 3-5 tons up to deep sea trawlers up to 1000 tons. 


AND The total gross register tonnage of the fleet is about 75.000 tons as follows: 
ee EN Number —G.R.T. 
Deep sea ttawlers . . . . 5 eee 44 31.000 
Other vessels over 100 G.R.T. ...... 129 21.500 
Other vessels under 100 G.R.T. ...... 682 22.500 
Total: 855 75.000 


During the past years a great many fishing vessels of about 200 G.R.T. 
have been built, because this size is considered very practical for fishing, espe- 
cially with regard to the herring-fisheries which have increased greatly in 
the last years. 

The fishing gear employed in the fisheries is mostly of four kinds. In the 
cod-fisheries the Icelanders use nets (gillnets) and line (longline) during the 
main fishing season, as well as bottom-trawl which is specially used by the 
deep sea trawlers. It is, however, mostly prohibited to use the last named 
fishing gear within the 12-mile fishery limit, and the trawlers are therefore 
largely engaged in deep sea trawling far off the coasts or on distant fishing 
grounds by Greenland and Newfoundland. 
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A remarkable development has taken place in the employment of fishing 
gear in the herring-fisheries during the last years. Formerly the most common 
fishing gear was the purse seine and drift nets, but lately a new kind of 
seine called the ring-net, a variation of the purse seine, is being increasingly 
used. With the introduction of this new kind of fishing gear it has been possible 
to reduce the number of crews by 40% and at the same time to increase the 
output considerably. The essential invention of this fishing gear is the so- 
called powerblock, an American invention, which Icelandic fishermen were 
the first to introduce to Europe six years ago. This has caused a revolution 
in the herring fisheries, and this type of fishing gear is now also being used 
for cod fishing in the main cod fishing season. Of enormous importance has 
also been the introduction of fish detection equipment, with which practically 
all fishing vessels are now equipped, and which makes it possible to scan 
the ocean on a large area around the vessel. This equipment increases the 
possibilities of catch to a very high degree. 

The work of the fishermen off the coasts of Iceland is often difficult and 
dangerous, especially during the winter months when daylight is scarce and 
the weather very unstable. This work is mostly done by young and hardy 
men. The number of active fishermen in the fishing fleet is about 6000. This 
personnel is on the whole engaged in fisheries as their sole occupation during 
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the whole year. The income of fishermen depends to a great extent on the 
quantity and the price of the catch which they bring ashore, because they 
receive a certain percentage of the value of the catch. Their income may 
be very variable according to vessels and also from year to year. But a 
reasonable income of a fisherman on a medium size vessel over the year may 
be estimated at about 160 thousand kronur ($4000.00). 


Foreign fishermen have for centuries been fishing in the sea around Ice- 
land and up to this century took a larger part of the catch than the Icelanders 
themselves. With the increasing development of Icelandic fisheries in this 
century this has been altered, and for a long period of time Icelandic fisher- 
men have taken far the largest part of the catch. 

In 1961 Icelanders took about 60% of the total catch in the Icelandic 
waters, British 16%, Norwegians 9%, Germans 9%, and the Soviet Union 
3%; other nations about 3%. 

The Icelandic catches have been increasing steadily since the beginning 
of the last world war and in 1963 the total catch was 784 thousand tons. 
The Icelanders are thus about number 5 as regards total fishing among 
European nations. The amount of fish caught per active fisherman is nearly 
130 tons and for every inhabitant of Iceland more than 4 tons. 


About 90°, of the catch of Icelandic vessels is landed in Icelandic ports 


OF THE CATCH for processing and exportation in various forms. Except for herring the largest 


TITHE EXPORTS 


part of the catch is quick-frezen for export; other treatments are salting and 
drying. Only 2 minimal part of the catch is exported in fresh form, ie. iced 
aboard and landed directly im foreign ports. 

As regards herring about 70°, of the catch goes to the herring factories 

which process the fish into meal and oil, the remainder goes for salting and 
freezing. 
Quick-freezing is 2 comparatively recent phenomenon and has mainly been 
Geveloped in the years after the second world war. The quick-freezing industry 
is now of cnormous importance for the fisheries and the total output of the quick- 
freezing plants may reach 1500 tons over 16 hours. With the increasing con- 
sumption of quick-frozen food in the world this industry may be said to face 
a bright future. 


About 95°, of all the catch is exported in one form or another. The fishing 
over 90%, of the total exports of Iceland. 


Iceland markets its fish produce in many European and American coun- 
tries as well as in Africa. 

In some instances the markets are traditional such as the markets for 
salted fish (except herring) in the catholic countries of southern Europe, i.e. 
Portugal, Spain and Italy, besides Greece, and also in some Latin American 
countries. The same applies to markets for stockfish in Nigeria and Italy. 

For the frozen fish new markets have been developed during the last 
decades and the United States is by far the largest market. Since 1953 the 
Soviet Union has also been an important buyer of quick-frozen fish, as well 
as some other eastern European states like Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany 
and Poland. Up to the present time markets for frozen fish in Western Europe 
have been rather limited, but with the increasing consumption of quick-frozen 
foods the prospects would be bright, but for the uncertainty which has arisen 
out of the European market communities. 

All kinds of fish-meal and fish-oil have a ready market in Western Europe. 

Salted herring is an important export produce and was formerly bought 
by the countries around the Baltic-Sea and still has a good market in Sweden, 
the Soviet Union, Finland and Poland. There are, however, certain difficulties 
in trading with Eastern Europe which apply both to herring and to quick- 
frozen fillets. 


THE FISHERIES 
IN THE 
NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 


A reference was made earlier to the enormous if 
in the foreign trade of Iceland. 

About 15% of the population rely for their incq>me on the fisheries and 
the fishing industry. But there are various other occt"1pations and industries 
closely related to the fisheries, such as the production }.f fishing gear, various 
kinds of services such as ship-building and repairs. Many arts of the country 
especially the smaller ports, are entirely dependent on the> fisheries, and a 
case of bad fishing or low prices there are practically no ovher occupations 
to turn to. / 

The share of the fisheries in the national product has been assessed 2 
about 25%, comprising only the catch and the processing of fish. In this 
respect, no regard is taken to the importance of fisheries for other occupations. 

It may therefore be safely said that Iceland is absolutely dependent upon 


its fisheries. 


» @ - tance of fish produce 
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